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MELANCHOLY anniversary of what one 
participant called “this sad lingering injury” 
went almost unnoticed last week. It’s 20 
jSN SMC® the end of our calamitous encounter 
||§ib an imagined foreign enemy. Rut last week the 
e|p|rny within claimed all our horrified attention.. 
*H|s usual Vietnam brought out the best and the 
worst, and at the Vietnam Veteran’s Memorial, 
men resumed the old arguments that tore the 
country apart for almost a decade. Robert 
McNamara has antagonized and energized the 
hawks who have yet to accept defeat at the hands 
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of what Lyndon Johnson was wont to call “a 
raggedy-ass little country.” The hawks see 
McNamara as the villain who “tied our hands” and 
cheated them of the victory that is eternally 
imminent in their minds. 

But the commemoration of the end of the war 
provided a rare example of magnanimity from 
someone who could easily be excused from 
showing it. Sen. John McCain of Arizona stood up 
at a symposium sponsored by the Discovery 
Channel and said the war is over, and that 
President Clinton should promptly give full 
diplomatic recognition to Vietnam before the issue 
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gets wrapped up in election year 
politics. McCain, a conservative 
Republican, praised Clinton for 
making the “difficult decision” of 
lifting the trade embargo. 

He went further. He 
announced that he and another 
decorated Vietnam veteran, John 
Kerry (D-Mass.), were ready to 
co-sponsor a sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution to encourage the 
president to take the final step 
towards normalization. 

From any Republican, it would 
have been extraordinarily 
generous. From McCain, it was 
above and beyond. He spent five 
and a half years as a prisoner of 
the North Vietnamese. An 
admiral and the son of an admiral, 
he was singled out for the full 
repertory of torture and 
humiliation that his captors 
offered shot-down U.S. flyers. 

He touched delicately on the 
matter of the endless search for 
MIAs and POWs, mentioning 
those missing Americans “who 
were lost at sea or in other 
circumstances which offer no 
hope of survival and little hope of 
recovery.” 

McCain’s tactfully phrased 
reservations are thoroughly 
delineated in a comprehensive 
and discouraging account of the 
futile perseverance in a recent 


issue of the New Yorker. Neil 
Sheehan writes angrily that “the 
U.S. government already 
knows . . . that in hundreds of 
cases identifiable remains cannot 
be found.” He describes the cost 
($100 million per year) and the 
danger to those trying to find the 
irretrievably lost. 

Nixon administration officials 
created the POW-MIA lobby in 
the early 1970s to launch another 
rationalization for staying on in 
Vietnam: the fate of the 
prisoners of war (who would have 
been released automatically if the 
administration had ended the 
war). They invented a monster 
that has stood in the way of 
normalization ever since. While 
U.S. businessmen have pleaded 
with Washington to let them at 
Vietnam’s huge market potential, 
the Vietnamese welcome 
American businessmen and 
tourists with open arms. Author 
Stanley Kamow told the 
symposium that the Vietnamese 
don’t want to talk about the war. 
Every family has suffered cruel 
losses, but they want to get on 
with life. 

fter McCain’s show of 
bipartisanship. Rep. 
Robert K. Roman, the 
California Republican who is 
seeking the presidency, had 
something to say that 


reaffirmed the miserable 
pettiness that characterized the 
Vietnam war-lovers. Doman 
never went into combat during 
his military career, but in 
civilian life he has hardly been 
anywhere else. He is a 
tie-grabbing aggressor, which 
will make him the man to watch 
in the presidential debates. At 
the Vietnam Memorial he was 
laying about in his famous 
fashion. 

He was pushing hard for the 
creation of “Valor Park,” a war 
memorial advocated by the 
Institute for the Study of 
American Wars. He deplored 
McCain’s suggestion for 
recognition of Vietnam and 
melodramatically warned his 
friend the admiral to dissolve his 
“unholy alliance” with John 
Kerry, a man who has earned 
Dornan’s undying enmity for 
leading an anti- Vietnam 
demonstration that “sustained 
the enemy and prolonged the 
war.” 

A bearded black veteran came 
and stood quietly as Doman 
ranted on. Very respectfully, he 
said he did not think the 
Vietnam Wall, some 500 yards 
away, was the place for a 
“political” press conference. “We 
have to move on,” said Wayne 
Smith. 
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